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ELEANOR SELBY AND THESPEC- 
TRE HORSEMEN OF SOUTRA. 


THE following romantic descrip- 
tion of an appearance now suflicient- 
ly understood to be easily avcount- 
ed for by natural causes alone, is 
taken from Baldwin’s ‘“‘“London Ma- 
gazine” for the present month. It is 
related by Dame Eleanor Sclby, a 
venerable reninant of the olden time, 
to the inmates of her cottage. :-— 

When I was young, like thee, 
Maudeline Rhode, a marvel hap- 
pened, which amazed many-—it ts, 
and will be a lasting tale, anda 
wonder—for it came even as a vi- 
sion, and I beheld it with these 
eyes. In those days, the crown of 
this land, which now stands so sure 
and so shining on the brows of him 
who rules us, was held as one of 
ambition’s baubles that might be 
transferred by the sword to some 
adventurous head; and men of birth 
and descent were ready with trum- 
pet and with brand to do battle for 
the exiled branch of the house of 
Stuart. Rumours of rebellions and 
invasions were as frequeat as the 
winds on our heaths—and each day 
brought a darker and more varied 
tale—of risings in the east, and ris- 
ings in the west-—for the King 
abroad, and for the King at home— 
and each relator gave a colour and 
a substance to his tidings even as 
his wishes were, The shepherd 
went armed to the pasturage of his 
flocks—the lover went armed to 
the meeting with his mistress ; those 
who loved silver and gold sought the 
solitary and silent place, and buried 
their treasure; the fatherand mo- 
ther gazed at their sons and daugh- 
ters, and thoughton the wrongs o 
war—and the children,armed with 
hazel rods for spears, and swords 
of lath, carried on a mimic and 
venturous war with one another, 
under the hostile banner of the lion 
and the bonnie white rose. Those 
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who still loved the ancient eburch, 
were dreaded by those who ioved 
the new; and the sectarians hated 
both, and bogped for the day when 
the jewelled mitre would be plucked 
off the prelate’s head—and austc- 
rity that denies itself, yet giveth not 
to others—and zeal, which openeth 
the gatesof mercy but for a tithe of 
mankind—should hold rule and do- 
minion in the land. Those who had 
broad Jands and rich heritages, 
wished for peace—those who bad 
little to lose, hoped acquisitions by 
a convulsion—and there were many 
of the fiery and intractable spirits 
of the land who wished for strife 
and commotion, for the sake of va~- 
riety of pursuit—and because they 
wished to see coronets and crowns 
staked on the issue of a battle. 
Thus, hot discussion and sore dis- 
pute divided the people of the land. 
It happened ona fine summer even- 
ing, that I stopped at the dwelling 
of David Forester, of Wilton-hall, 
along with young Walter Selby of 
Glataora, to refresh myself after a 
stag-hunt,on the baaks of Derwent- 
water. The mountainair was mild 
and balmy, and the lofty and ragged 
outline of Soutrafell, appeared ona 
canopied back ground of sky so 
pure, so blue, and so still, that the 
earth and heaven seemed blended 
together. Eagles were visible, 
perched among the moonlight, on 
the peaks of the rocks—ravens 
roosted at avastdistance below— 
and where the greensward joined 
the acclivity of rock and stone, the 
flocks lay in undisturbed repose, 
with their fleeces shining in dew, 
and reflected in a broad deep lake 
at the bottom, so pure and so mo- 
tionless, that it seemed a sea of 
glass. ‘Phe living, or rather human 
portion of the picture, partook of 
the same silent and austere charac- 
ter, for inanimate nature often lends 
a softness, ora sternness to man-— 
the meditative melancholy of the 
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mountain, and the companiona- 
bie garrulity of the vale, had not 
escaped proverbial observation. 

I had alighted from my horse, 
and seated on a little green hillock 
before the house, which the imagina- 
tion of our mountaineers had not 
failed to people at times with fairies 
and elves—tasted some of the shep- 
herds’ curds and cream—the readiest 
and the sweetest beverage which 
rustic hospitality supplies: Walter 
Selby had seated himself at my feet, 
and behind me, stood the proprie- 
tor of Wilton-hall and his wife, 
awaiting my wishes with that ready 
and respectful frankness, which 
those of birth and ancestry always 
obtain among our mountain pea- 
santry. A number of domestics, 
shepherds and maidens, stood ata 
distance—as much for the purpose 
of listening to our conversation as 
from the desire to encumber us with 
their assistance in recommencing 
our journey. ‘“ Young lady,” said 
David Forester, ** have you heard 
tidings of note from the north or 
from the south’? The Selbys are an 
ancient and renowned race, and in 
days of old, held rule from sunny 
Carlisle to the vale of Keswick—a 
day’s flight for a hawk.—They are 
now lordless and landless, but the 
day may soon come, when to thee 
I shall go hat in hand, to beg a 
boon, and find thee lady of thy lands 
again, and the noble house of Laner- 
cost risen anew from its briers and 
desolation.” I understood better 
than I wished to appear, this mys- 
terious address of my entertainer — 
and was saved from the confusion 
of a reply, either direct or oblique, 
by the forward tongue of his wife. 
*“* Marry, and God forbid,” said 
she, *‘ that ever old lady Popery 
should hold rule in men’s homes 
again—not that I wholly hate the 
old dame either, she has really some 
good points in her character, and if 
she would put fat flesh in her pot o’ 
Fridays, and no demand o’ onea 
frank confession of failings and 
frailties, she might hold rule i’ the 
land again foraught I care; though, 
I cannot say I think well of the doc- 
trine that denies nourishment to the 
body in the belief of bettering the 
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soul, That’s a sad mistake in the 
nature of us moorland people—if a 
shepherd lacks a meal a minute be- 
yond the sounding of the horn all 
the house hears on't—it’s a religion, 
my lady, that will never take root 
again in the wild place, where men 
scorn the wheat and harver food 
and make for lack o’kitchen—the 
fat muttoneat thelean.” The good 
woman of the house was interrupt- 
ed in her curious speech by the ar- 
rival of one of those personages, 
who, witha horse and pack, distri- 
bute the luxuries and the comforts 
of the city over the mountainious 
regions of the provinces. His horse, 
loaded with heavy panniers, came 
foremost,anxious fora resting place, 
and behind came the owner, a mid- 
dle aged man, tall and robust, with 
hair as black as the raven, curled 
close beneath a very broad bonnet, 
and inhis hand one of those measur- 
ing rods of root grown oak, piked with 
iron atthe under end, and mount- 
ed with brass at the upper—which 
seemed alike adapted for defend- 
ing or measuring his property. He 
advanced to the spot where we were 
seated, like an old acquaintance, 
asked for, and obtained lodgings for 
the evening, and having disposed of 
his horse, he took out a small box, 
resembling a casket, which he plac- 
ed on the grass, and seating himself 
beside it assumed one of those looks 
of mingled gravity and good humour 
—prepared alike fur seriousness or 
mirth, He was not permitted to 
remain long in silence. ‘* Yecome 


from the north, Simon Packpin,” 


said one of the menials—**‘ one can 
know that by yere tongue—and as 
ye areacannic lad at a hard bargain, 
ye can tell us in yere own slay and 
cannie way, if it be true, that the 
Highland gentlemen are coming to 
try ifthey can set with targe and 
claymore the crown of both lands on 
the brow it was made for.”” I look- 
ed atthe person of the querist—a 
young man of the middle size, with 
a firm limb, and a frank martial 
mien, and something in his bearing 
Which bespoke a higher ambition 
than that of tending tlocks—his face 
too I thought I had seen before— 
ond under very different circum- 





























stances. ‘* Good sooth, Wattie 
Graeme,” said another of the me- 
nials, “‘ ye might as wel) try to get 
back butter out o’the black dog’s 
throat, as extract a plain answer 
from Sleekie Simon—I asked him 
po farther than a month ago, if he 
thought we would have a change in 
the land soon—‘ the moon, quoth 
he, will change in its season, and 
somaun all things human.’ ‘ But 
do you think,’ said I, ‘ that the 
people will continue to prefer the 
cold blood of the man who keeps 
the chair, to the warm kindly Eng- 
lish blood o’ him that’s far away ?’ 
‘Aye, aye,’ quoth he, ‘ nae doubt, 
nae doubt—when we wou’d drink 
ditch-water rather than red wine.’ 
‘ But,’ said I,‘ would it not be better 
for the land, that we had the throne 
made steadfast under our own na- 
tive king than have it shaken by 
every blast that blows, as I hear it 
will soon be ”—‘ Say yesae!’ said 
he,‘ say ye sac! better have a fin- 
ger off than ay wagging,’—and so 
he continued for an hour to reply to 
every plain question with such dubi- 
ous responses of northern proverb, 
that] left him as wise as [found him.” 

This historical sketch of the ped- 
lar obtained the notice of the far- 
mer’s wife, who, with the natural 
impatience of woman kind, thus 
abruptly questioned him: “ We 
honest moorland people hate all 
mystery : if you are a man loyal in 
your heart and upright in your 
dealings, you may remain and share 
our supper—but if ye be a spy from 
these northern marauders, who are 
coming with houghs as bare as 
their swords to make a raid anda 
foray upon us—arise, I say, and 
depart—but stay, tellus truly, when 
this hawk of the old uncannie nest 
of the Stuarts will come to wreck 
and herrie us?” To all this, Simon 
the pedlar opposed a look of the 
most impenetrable good humour 
and gravity, and turning over his 
little oaken box, undid a broad 
strap and buckle—applied a key to 
the lock—took out combs, and 


knives, and spectacles and some of 
those cheap ornaments for the bo- 
suum and the hair. 
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* IT could not help glancing my 
eye on this curious and demure tra- 
veller; but the perfect simplicity of 
his looks baflled all the scrutiny 
which. the mysterious import of his 
speech induced me tomake. Walter 
Graeme, one of the shepherds, sat 
down at his side, desirous of pur- 
chasing some of his commodities, 
but the frank mountaineer was re- 
pulsed in an attempt to dip his 
hands among the motley contents 
of the pack-—and had it come to the 
arbitration of personal strength, 
there could be little doubt of the 
issue—for the merchant had a will- 
ing hand anda frame of iron, Si- 
Jence ensucd for a little while—the 
pediar, who for some time had 
stolen a look at me, seemed al! at 
once to come to some conclusion 
how to proceed, and fastening up 
his little box, approached me with 
a look of submission and awe. 
‘* Fair lady, the pedlar is but a 
poor man, who earns an honest 
penny among the peasantry—but 
he has a reverence and a love 
fur the noble names which grace 
our verse and our chivalry—and 
who has an English heart that 
knows not--and beats not high at 
the sound of Selby’s name—and who 
hears a Scottish heart that sorrows 
not fer the wreck and the desolation 
of our most ancient and most noble 
foe. I tell thee, lady, that I honour 
thee nore —lady,as thou seemest to 
be, but of a kirtle and a steed,— 
than if thou satest with a footstool 
of gold—and hadst nobles’ daugh- 
ters bearing up thy train. This 
cross and rosary,”—and he held in 
his hand these devotional symbols, 
carved of dark wood, and slightly 
ornamented with gold,—* are of no 
common wood—a princess has sat 
under che shadow of its bough, and 
seen her kingdom won and lost— 
and may the fair one, who will now 
wear it, warm it in her bosom, till 
she sees a kingdom fong lost—won 
as boldly, and as bravely, as ever 
the swords of the Selbys won their 
Jand.” And throwing the rosary 
around my neck as he concluded— 
away he went—opened his pack 
anew, resuming again his dewure 
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look and the arrangement of his 
trinkets. Walter Selby, who ali 
this while—though then a hot and 
forward youth—had remained mute, 
addressed me in a whisper. “ Fair 
Eleanor—mine own giddy cousin— 
this pedlar—this dispenser of rosa- 
ries, made of Queen Mary’s yew- 
tree—he, whom the churls call Si- 
mon Packpin, is no seeker of profit 
from vulgar merchandize.” 

‘* What thinkest thou, pretty Elea- 
nor, of our merchant now,” said 
Walter Selby—“ I should like to 
have such a form on my right hand 
when I try to empty the saddles of the 
southern horse of some of the keen- 
est whigs.”—*‘ And I'll pledge thee, 
young gentleman,” said the pediar, 
raising his voice at once from the 
provincial drawl and obscurity of 
lowland Scotch into the purest Eng- 
lish,—** any vow thou askest of me to 
ride on which hand thou wilt—and 
be to thee as a friend anda brother, 
when the battle is at the hottest— 
and so I give thee my hand on’t.” 
** J] touch no hand,” said Walter 
Selby, ‘‘and I vow no vow cither 
in truce or battle, till I know if 
thou art of the lineage of the gentle 
or the churl—I am Selby, and the 
Selbys—’—*“ The Selbys,” said the 
stranger, in a tone, slow and deli- 
berate, “‘ are anancient and a noble 
race —but this] is no time, young 
gentleman, to scruple precedence 
of blood. In the fields where I have 
ridden, noble deeds have been 
achieved by common hands— while 
the gentle and the far descended 
have sat apart nor soiled their 
swords—I neither say I am of a 
race churlish vor noble—but my 
sword is as sharp as other men’s, 
and might do thee a friendly deed 
were it nigh thee in danger.” 

** Now God help us,’ said the 
damcof Wilton-hall, “* what will old 
England become—here’s young Wat 
Selby debating lincage and blood 
with a packman churl—in good 
truth, if Il had but one drop of gen- 
tle blood in my veins, I would wrap 
him up in his own plaid and beat 
him to death with his ell wand— 
which Ul warrant is a full thumb 
breadth short of measure.” I stood 
Jookipg on Walter Selby and ou the 
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stranger—the former standing aloof 
with a look of haughty determina. 
tion-—and the latter, with an aspect 
of calm and intrepid resolution, en. 
during the scoff of the hot-headed 
youth, and the scorn ofthe valgarma- 
tron. Itmight be about nineo’clock 
—ihe air was balmy and mute, the 
sky blue and unclouded, and the 
moon, yet unrisen, bad sent as much 
ofher light before her as served, 
with the innumerable stars, to light. 
en the earth from the summit of the 
mountains to the deepest vales, [ 
never looked upon a more lovely 
night, and gladly turned my face 
from the idle disputants to the green 
mountain-side, upon which that 
forerunner gleam which precedes 
the moon had begun to scatter its 
light. While I continued gazing, 
there appeared a sight on Soutrafell 
side—strange,ominous,and obscure, 
at that time, but which was soon 
after explained in desolation and in 
blood. I saw all at once, a bodyof 
horsemen coming swectly down the 
steep and impassable side of the 
mountain—where no earthly horse 
everrode. They amounted to many 
hundreds and trooped onwards in 
succession—their helmets gleaming, 
and their drawn swords shining 
amid the starlight. On beholding 
this vision, I uttered a faint scream 
and Walter Sclby, who was always 
less or more than other men, shout- 
ed till the mountain echoed. “Saw 
ever man so gallant a sight? A 
thousand steeds and riders on the 
perpendicular side of old Soutra— 
see where they gallop along a linn, 
where I could hardly fy a hawk! 
O, for a horse with so sure and so 
swift a foot as these, that I might 
match me with this elfin chivalry. 
My wanton brown, which can bound 
across the Derwent like a bird with 
me on its back, is but a packhorse 
to one ofthese.” Alarm was visible 
in every face around—for we all 
knew what the apparition foreboded 
—a lost battle and a ruined cause. I 
heard my father say that the like 
sight appeared on Helvellyn side, 
before the battle of Marston moor— 
with this remarkable diflerence—the 
leader wore on his head the sem- 
blance ofa royal crown, whereas the 























loof leaders of the troop whom I beheld 





ina- wore only earls’ coronets. ‘* Now 
ect his right hand protect us,” said the 
en- dame of Wilton-hall, “‘ whatare we 
led doomed to endure ?—what will fol- 
na. low this ?”—** Misery to many,” 
vek answered the pediar, *‘ and sudden 
the and early death to some who are 
the present.” ‘‘ Cease thy croak, thou 
ich northern raven,” said Walter Selby 
ed —-* ifthey are phantoms Jet them 
ht. pass—what care we for men of 
he mist?—and if they are flesh and 
I bone, as I guess by their being they 
sly must surely be—they are good gal- 
ce Jant soldies of our good king, and 
en thus do I bid them welcome with 
at my bugle.” He winded his horn 
es till the mountain echoed far and 
ts wide—the spectre horsemen distant 
z, nearly a quarter ofamile seemed to 
il halt—and the youth had his horn 
e again at his lips to renew the note, 
2 when he was interrupted by the ped- 
n lar, who, laying his hand on the in- 
if strument, said, “Young gentleman 
6 be wise,and be ruled—yon vision is 
" sent for man’s iustruction—not his 
e scoff and hisscorn”, The shadowy 
y troop now advanced, and passed 
: towards the south at the distance 
, of an hundred yards. I looked on 
. them as they went, and I imagined 
; I knew the forms of many living 
men—doomed speedily to perish in 
; the battle field, or on the scaffold, 
I saw the flower of the jacobite chi- 


valry—the Maxwells, the Gordons, 
| the Boyds, the Drummonds, the 
, Ogilvys, the Camerons, the Scotts, 
the Foresters, and the Selbys. The 
havoc which happened among these 
noble names, itis needless to relate 
—it is written in tale—related in 
ballad—sung in song—and deeper 
still it is written in family feeling 
and national sympathy, A super- 
natural light accompanied the page- 
ant, and rendered perfectly visible 
horse and mau—in the rear I sawa 
form that made me shudder—a form 
still present tomy €ye and impress - 
ed upon my heart, old and sorrow- 
worn as it is, as vividly as in early 
youth. I saw the shape of Walter 
Selby—his short cloak, his scarlet 
dress—his hat and feather—his 
sword by his side—and that smiling 
glance in his deep dark eye which 
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was never there but for me, and 
which I could know among the 
looks of a thousand thousand. As 
he came, he Jaid his bridle on his 
horse’s neck and leaned aside, and 
took a long, long look at me. The 
youth himself, full of life and glad- 
ness beside me, seemed to discover 
the resemblance between the spec- 
tre rider and him, and it was ooly 
by throwing myself in his bosom, 
that I hindered him from address- 
ing the apparition. How long I re- 
mained insensible in his arms I 
know not. but when I recovered, I 
found myself pressed to the youth’s 
bosom—and a gentleman with seve- 
ralarmed attendants standing be- 
side me—all showing by their looks 
the deep interest they took in my 
fate. 
Lammerlea, Cumberland. 





SKETCHES OF MANNERS, SCENE- 
RY, &c. IN THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES, &c. &c. 


Tuis is aposthumous work, from 
the pen of Mr. John Scott, whose 
unfortunate death in a duel has re- 
cently excited so much notice. 

Mr. Scott sets out with a short 
view of Jersey, whence he entered 
France by St. Maloes. Up the 
Rance to Dinan, and from Dinan to 
Rennes, he pursues his course and 
his remarks ; neither, however, of- 
fering much novelty. But what he 
does observe, is cleverly done, as 
for example :— 

“ Atthe aforementioned village, 
[Chaussée] it seemed but too likely 
that we should procure nothing 
comfortable. But here we had a 
proof how well the French can make 
much out of little. A very small 
quantity of broth, which looked as if 
it had been saved from some feast of 
yesterday, was put on the fire, and 
to it were added a bit of cold boiled 
veal, a bit of previously dressed 
pork, and a remainder morsel of 
beef. A stew, which also seemeda 
remnant, was taken from a dish to 
be warmed up; and a little bit of 
veal was put down to roast. In 
Brittany, unlike the greater part of 
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France, they roast extremely well. 
We had roast meatevery day, as 
well cooked as we could have had it 
in England. In the sequel the din- 
ner-table was set out with ample 
variety and due regard to appear- 
ances, though there was not a good 
dish upon it in point of quantity. 
The national taste for variety was 
however fully consulted. There 
were the soup and bouilli, the fri- 
candeaux and the roti; and after- 
wards the ceremony of the dessert 
was gone through with some stale 
cakes, and a few cherries. 

“ The French bate nothing of ex- 
ternals in any situation. They have 
dinner arranged at the tables of the 
rich, and in the first hotels, accord- 
ing tothe forms described ; it fol- 

Jows also that the same sumptuous 
forms must be observed downto an 
hedge ale-house; the substantial 
merits of a dinner being abated at 
every stage, that the external mag- 
nificence may be wholly kept up. 
Gentlemen address each other with 
Monsieur, and therefore the postil- 
lions, carters, and peasants, do the 
same. In the Paris Paper devoted 
to advertisements I saw a cook- 
maid’s application for a place ina 
kitchen ; and those in need of one so 
qualified, were told to correspond 
with “* the young lady, Adele.” In 
England, at such a place as Chaus- 
sée, the landlady of the inn would 
have put down but one dish of a 
homely kind, eutreating her guests 
to excuse her humble fare; in 
France they never ask you to excuse 
any thing, but are always giving 
you occasion to accuse if you will.” 

From Rennes our traveller went 
to Lavaland Vitré, ofthe castle, at 
the latter of which places, he draws 
an affecting picture :— 

“We went to see the fine castle 
of Vitré. It was in ruins, the rooms 
having been destroyed in the revo- 
lution; but the walls and towers 
are magnificent. Its ditchis large 


and deep; it stands upon an eleva- 
tion of rock, and looks down upon 
the lower town from a great height; 
while the view it affords of the coun- 
try is highly beautiful. The elegant 
saion had been entered by a flightof 
slairs, 


There was a large and fine 
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suit of rooms below the level of the 
castle-yard, with windows looking 
out upon the lower town ; the stairs 
to the salon were destroyed ; its 
gilded walls were blackened with 
fire ; the beams that supported its 
floor had tumbled into the rooms 
below,or hung over them in a broken 
and threatening state. Even the 
towers of stupendous strength had 
suflered, The walls they could not 
huri; but the stone floors were 
broken in, and fire had been used 
here ; so that the undertaking of 
ascending to the top of these grand 
buildings, was attended with con- 
siderable danger. The yard of the 
castle bears the mostimposing look 
of antiquity. It has the profound 
draw-well, the arched gateway, the 
watch-tower—all in the finest old 
style. The Prassians had bivou- 
acked here, and occupied the few 
lower apartments that are still de- 
fended from the weather. An old 
woman resides in a small porter’s 
lodge, close tothe draw-bridge,who 
shews the ruin to strangers. She 
was moved to tears when she de- 
scribed the place in its pride and 
splendour, which she had seen. She 
was on the establishment of the 
castle in her youth, and recounted 
the horrors ofits fall with strong emo- 
tion. The destroyed rooms were con- 
verted into a revolutionary prison; 
and the kitchen was destined for 
those condemned to die. Some of the 
unfortunate family to whom it be- 
longed, were hese held in captivity; 
and from hence were taken to the 
place ofdeath. While our guide was 
describing these things, she spoke 
in a solemn whisper, as if surround- 
ed by the state of past days, and 
overheard by the spirits of her mur- 
dered masters. In one strong room, 
near the outer gate, the police con- 
fined a mischievous madman; and 
his howling execratious, directed 
against the visitors, whom he heard 
near him, mingled themselves with 
the old woman’s sad story, delivered 
in a low tone of voice, thus produc- 
ing an indescribably awtul effect. 
It brought the contrast between the 
present and the past with almost 
overpowering force on our feelings. 
We left the place, very much struck 
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with what we had seen and listened 
to. Among other things, we were 
told, that some part of the family 
pow re-established at Paris, was 
suspected to have lately visited the 
ruins of the superb possession, in- 
cogniti, They walked through thede- 
cayed salons, and stumbled over the 
fragments of their glory, with looks 
of melancholy grief; and, on going 
away, @ young man gave a hand 
some donation to the aged porteress. 
She has since had good reason to 
believe, that this was the lord whose 
infancy she had nursed. She wept 
bitterly as she told us this ; and de- 
clared she would have died consoled 
for all the past ifshe had but known 
bim, and could have kissed his 
hand.” ° ° . ° 

Journeying onward we came to 
Angers, near which the following 
odd erection is found :— 

“The country still continued 
thickly wooded, and we passed 
through a large forest. At the en- 
trance of this a large gallows was 
erected,and on the beam were nailed 
the carcasses and skeletons of 
wolves, foxes, and other animals of 
prey. An inscription was placed 
over this fearful exhibition, which 
stated, that it was to deter the wick- 
ed, by a display of the miserable 
consequences that follow robberyand 
murder, ‘* Therefore, ob, ye san- 
guinary wolves, ye knavish foxes, 
and predatory vermin, beware ! for 
thus does your sovereign lord, man, 
reward your guilty deeds!’ The 
childishness of this may give anidea 
of the fanciful, trifling cast of the 
minds of the French. This board 
was put up by the proper authorities 
—by order of the prefect, perhaps. 
What shall we think of a mayor in 
England, who had conceived and 
caused to be executed, so claborate 
a composition ?” 

At the capital of Anjou itself, 
though so famous in dramatic story, 
little occurs worth mentioning, and 
we shall only quote a brief passage 
relative to the arts :— 

“The museum of pictures in An- 
gers is respectable, but notremarka- 
ble. Their best paintings are of the 
Flemish school. They have also 


one or two good Claudes, an excel- 
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lent Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some 
doubtful pictures, said to be by 
Raphael, Correggio, Titian, &c. The 
pictures by Frenchmen are among 
the best [have seen of that class, 
and altogether the collection may 
be described as exceedingly valua- 
ble for the purposes of young paint- 
ers.” ” ” wih 

Mr. Scott and his companions 
took an unusual way of going from 
Angers to Tours, for they determined 
onavoyage up the Loire. From 
Paris, Mr. Scott proceeded to Be- 
sancon, the Simplon, and so by the 
Domo D'Ossola, into Italy. A re- 
sidence of ten days at Milan fur- 
nishes matter for many observations, 
chiefly obtained from others, and 
not of a personal nature. Among 
Mr. Scott's principal informants is 
his Italian master, and we select two 
extracts illustrative of a very im- 
portant subject—tie state, or rather 
the want of religion, in Italy :— 

“* My Italian master told me that 
throughout all Italy, people of good 
scciety (bon ton) are totally without 
religion, particularly at Rome. 
This is the necessary consequence 
of the Catholic religion, which the 
author of the work on the Social In- 
stitutions of the present day would 
have every where exchanged for 
Protestantism. 

‘“* He also observed that great at. 
tention was paid here to all produc- 
tions of England, and to all her 
measures ; this corresponds with 
whatI observe in print-shops and 
among booksellers ; what a fine oc- 
casion to have taken noble advan- 
tage of! But the impression is not 
that ofsatisfaction with our conduct; 
we have rather disappointed hopes, 
and our travellers have not raised 
the reputation of our country.” 

ca * « * 

“« Sunday, 20th.—After my eighth 
lesson in Italian, I went to the 
church of Ste. Fidéle, which is ofa 
beautiful simple construction ; and 
afterwards tothat of Santa Maria 
della Passione, rich in pictures. 
Here I saw anumber of young fe- 
males all dressed in black, whom a 
rich lady of Milan, named Arresi, 
has rescued from the entrance on 
evil paths, and whom she supports 
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comfortably, that they may either 
become religieuses, or be married, if 
eligible opportunities offer. In the 
latter case, the patroness gives a 
dowry. The ladies of the town also 
assist her in general charity, as she 
is well known for her compassionate 
disposition, Lalso saw young or- 
phan girls under the same patron- 
age ; and wastold that a number of 
rich females in Milan distribute 
large sums in charity. The lady 
Arresi has a fortune of above 
£20,000 a-year, which is considered 
very great. I then went to the 
church of Santa Maria delCarmine, 
famous forits good music. I here 
observed that the poor people who 
had (like my vaietde place) almost 
Jost the sense of religion in the new 
light of the period, were yet most 
careful, at particular parts of the 
service, to perform the prescribed 
signs of the cross and the genuflec- 
tions: it belongs to their habits to 
observe with respect, as to form, the 
regulations of authority in religion, 
as well as in every thing else, The 
people comme il faut, slightly touch- 
ed their chair with their knees, in 
an inclining posture ; but the peo- 
ple in rags and coarse cloth went 
down on theirs on the pavement.” 

The dispute between the Roman- 
ties and the Classics in te drama, 
is too little touched up6n, though 
we dare say it would have been pro- 
minentin any matured publication : 
the following is ail we can find upon 
at >— 

** * For three or four years past,’ 
said my Italianmaster, ‘ they have 
made a terrible noise in Italy with 
theirquarrels between the romantics 
and the classics. Your poct, Lord 
Byron, who has written pieces of 
fragments to give them an air of an- 
tiquity, has been translated by 
Leoni and others, and read with 
avidity. Shakspeare has been trans- 
lated, and at all the horrors, and 
gloomy passages, and murders, the 
people applaud rapturously. Petzi, 
the editor of the Journal of Milan, 
wrote a good paper on this subject, 
in which he gave it as his opinion, 
that a people should not be accus- 
tomed to contemplate such barbari- 
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ties; as it tended to render them 
barbarous. 

The picture of our tour-perform. 
ing country-folks is more hume :— 

“* Monday, 2ist.—The Signor din. 
ed withme. He regretted that he 
found the English mistrustful in re. 
gard to expenses. I endeavoured 
to explain to him how it was: I ob- 
served that the expansion of know. 
ledge, and the activity of opinion, 
had sent every body abroad ; for- 
merly our only tourists were a few 
lords ; now, persons of all classes 
travel. Many of these peuple are 
very good in their way, but better 
at home thaa abroad. They do 
great harm to national character, 
It is fit they should be told this: 
perhaps there is a disposition to 
overcharge a little—but a little— 
and when an Englishman, without 
knowing the language, without ad- 
dress, without manners, blunders 
and hammers about price, he re- 
duces himself to the level of a na- 
tive, yet has not the advantages of 
a native, in such an affair. The 
worst of it is, also, that many play 
the grand, and yet are stingily eco- 
nomical. Ifa class, travelling only 
with reference to the fine arts, the 
sciences, the literature, &c. would 
say to the people, ‘ We are not mi- 
lordi ; we are in another class—the 
class of savans,’ there would bea 
general disposition to receive them 
well, and to aid them in studying 
economy ; for on the continent, at 
present, this class is well under- 
stood, and respected ; but thereis 
another class, who, without declar- 
ing who they are—without having 
the tastes or the accomplishments 
of the other—and having all the cold 
pride, and imbecile, silent preten- 
tion of rich men, yet hammer, and 
stammer, and barter, by means of 
laquais de place. The people do 
not understand this class. Why 
are they here? say they. These 
people are very good in their own 
country ; they have their uses, and 
are well adapted to take their part 
in our social edifice, but very ill 
adapted to go abroad ; they should 
stay at home.” 
* Going past the door of the 
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church, I heard a priest’s voice de- 
claiming with most sonorous force. 
On entering, I saw the conmanding 
fne figure of asturdy capuchin,with 
arope round his middle, sandals on 
hisfeet, naked above, and placed 
pot, as isusual, in a pulpit, but on 
astage, With an elegant chair be- 
hind, his whole body from the head 
to the feet exposed, and his action, 
thas becoming more commanding 
than it can possibly be when only 
half the person appears out ofa 
round tub, which pulpits in general 
are, This was the first instance of 
this stage-preaching which I had 
seen in Italy ; but the effect was so 
fine, that I am surprised it is not 
more general. According to custom, 
there was a.crucifix by the side of 
theorator, and his action of hand 
was with more force than respect 
directed towards the effigy. He 
seemed to know that his hearers, 
gaont women, with flat linen cloth 
on their heads, and wild looking 
men from the Appenines, and from 
the long pestilential flat between 


| the towo and sea, probably forming 


the brigand popalation of this sin- 
gular country,required strong doses; 
his eloquence was of the uollinching 
kind ; his object seemed to be, to 
shake their souls as one would 
shake a phial, without stopping to 
look if it were all right. His con- 
gregation was numerous and most 
attentive.” : : 

“In the Hermit’s Album of 
Mount Vesuvius, | observed that 
fae Germans were the longest, 
the French the most particular in 
regard to theirown conduct at the 
crater; and the English divided 
between the simple inscriptions of 
their names,and of coarse jokes. The 
Americans were mean. One of our 
countrymen reeorded, that he had 
made his way with great trouble to 
the top of Vesuvius, and found it 
Was aburning mountain! Aftera 
list of some Knglish names, to which 
was added * have all been here to 
visit Vesuvius,’ was added in 


another hand, ‘and Henry Bushe 
has heen here too.’ e i 
“ The inscriptionsin the hermit- 
age of Vesuvius,as wellas the book 
at the priest’s, and 
Vol. 


the various 


ili.—N.s 
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albums, &c. all along the roads, 
prove that while England is the great 
fountain of travellers, Germany 
shares largely with her, and also 
Russia. The Russians, or the Mus- 
covites, as the Italians call them, in 
particular, are said to be very mu- 
nificent travellers. The Germans 
rate under the English, who gene- 
rally now rate ander the Russians. 
Ofthe French, though a number of 
their names and inscriptions are 
found, they are evidently inferior in 
number and consideration to the 
other nations above-mentioned. 
They seem more soldiers or commer- 
cial travellers, who g6 to see Vesu- 
vius amongst other things, and write 
sentences of albums, disting uished 
by their impertinence.” * * 

Such are the Remains of the ill- 
starred John Scott: whose mind 
seems to have been well attuned to 
better feelings than those which led 
to his melancholy death. 


—_ 


A VISIT TO THE HETMAN PLA-« 
TOFF. 
(Trom Sir R. K. Porter's Travels in Georgia,) 


On his way Sir Robert arrived 4t 
New Techerkask, the city of the il- 
lustrious Hetman, ormore properly, 
Attaman, Platoll, from whom he ex- 
perienced the same kind and cor- 
dial reception, given by that cele- 
brated warrior to every native of 
Britain, augmented by the recom- 
mendation of previons acquaintance 
and regard for the Russian family 
of Scherbatofl, with which Sir R. is 
connected by marriage. We shalt 
transcribe portions of the journal 
here :—- 

** The master of the inn where I 
put up, told me the Attaman was at 
his summer residence, about two 
miles trom the city, on the banks of 
the Axai. My wish was no sooner 
expressed, to join him there, than 
the worthy Cossack supplied me 
with a guide and a horse; and tak- 
ing our course by a pleasant road; 
Iseon reached the palace of my 
friend. It is a fine building, per- 
fectly snitable in style and append- 
ages to the high statien of its brave 


so 
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inhabitant. A guard of Cossacks 
kept the gate; others with naked 
swords stood at the great door of 
entrance ; while officers in waiting, 
orderlies, and every other degree of 
princely and military state, occu- 
pied the passages and anti-rooms.” 
co * * # 

* I did not delay being conducted 
to the Attaman’s presence; and 
words cannot express the hospita- 
ble greeting of the kind old man. 
He embraced me, and repeatedly 
congratulated himselfon the events, 
whatever they might have been, 
which had induced me to change 
my route to that of his territory. 
When he coukl spare me to pro- 
eced, he said, he would pledge him- 
self that I should have every facili- 
ty in his power to bring me to Tillis 
in safety. The police-otlicer of 
Tcherkask being in the room, was 
ordered to provide me suitable 
quarters in the town; but the Atta- 
man’s table was to be mine, and he 
commanded an equipage to be 
placed entirely at my disposal. I 
urged that my stay must be short; 
but he would not hear of my leaving 
him till Ihad shared with him the 
honour of a visit he was then ex- 
pecting from his Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duke Michael. Anxious 
as 1 was to lose no time in crossing 
the Caucasus, I could not withstand 
persuasions flowing from a beart so 
kindly to myself, and grateful to my 
country. He expressed,in the most 
enthusiastic language, his sense of 
the attentions bestowed on him by 
al) ranks of persons during his stay 
in England in the year 1814; he 
said, that, independent of private 
respect fer individuals, he must al- 
ways consider himself fortunate 
when circumstances brought any 

énglishman into the Donskoy coun- 

try, to whom he might evince his 

graiitude.” 
* * * 

“ The hour of dinner, in this coun- 
try, is generally two o’clock; but 
Count Platoff always dined at five, 
or sometimes a little later. The 


manner of serving the repast differs 
in nothing from the style at Mos- 
cow, excepting that more wine is 
drank, 


The wines most in use, 
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came from the Greek islands ; yet 
his excellency boasts his own red 
and white champaignes of the Don, 
which, when old, are hardly inferior 
to the wines of that name in France, 
I drank at the Attaman’s table ano. 
ther sort of red wine, as excellent as 
any from Bourdeaux. It is made 
by a family of Germans, whom his 
excellency brought from the Rhine, 
And, from these specimens, I have 
little doubt that were the like cul- 
ture of the grape, and similar treat- 
ment of the juice when pressed from 
the fruit, pursued throughout the 
country, the Donskoy vineyards 
would produce wines that might 
rival, not only those of Greece, but 
of France and Germany. 

** Game is abundant here, andof 
the most delicious sort ; particular. 
ly bustards, pheasants, partridges, 
ke. ke. Fish too, isin equal plenty ; 
and as a luxury, sturgeon holdsan 
eminent place. Indeed good cheer 
of all kinds is procured ata very 
moderate expense; and, if I may 
be allowed to judge, by the liberal 
examples I saw, the bounties of Na- 
ture are neither neglected, nor churl- 
ishly appropriated, by the natives 
of the Don.” 


———— 


FEROCITY OF THE CAUCASIAN 
TRIBES OF TARTARS. 


(From the same Wort .) 


Tue Tchetchinzi, a plundering 
and barbarous set of robbers, “ are 
Stout and robust in their persons, 
with fine countenances and dark 
complexions. The women are not 
to be described, being kept so close, 
as not to be seen by strangers, even 
of their owntribe.”’ Of their habits, 
an idea may be formed from the fol. 
lowing relation of what prevented 
the author from seeing the Russian 
General Pozzo. 

“The convoy, and my fellow-tra- 
vellers set forth again, early in the 
morning of October 3d (U.5.), the 
day after we arrived ; but it was 
under so heavy a rain, thatl thought 
less of my imprudence in having de- 
cided to remain behind them. At 
noon the weather began to clear, 
and almost at the same instanta 
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courier appeared from the general, 

tyinform the officer at the fort, that 

hisexcellency’s arrival there was ua- 
certain; he being detained at the 

new redoubt, negociating with a 
party of the Tchetchinzi, for the re- 

covery of an unfortunate Kuropean 

lady, who had become their prisoner. 
The circumstances of her captivity 
were particularly distressing. Her 
husband, who was a Cossack oflicer, 
had left Kislar for this mountain 
journey, accompanied by his wife 
and a single servant, without any 
escort whatever. The too probable 
consequences of his rashness fol- 
lowed ; he was attacked by a party 
ot these brigands. His coachman 
and his servant were murdered ; and, 
before the officer had time for any 
defence, the robbers fired into the 
carriage, and killed him by the side 

of his wife. They then plundered 
the equipage, leaving the dead 
bodies on the scene of murder, and 

carried the wretched lady into the 
mountains, where they sold her toa 
chief going further into the interior. 
From the unsuspected sources of 
communication which General del 
Pozzo has amongst these people, he 
soon arrived at the knowledge of 
who were the actors inthis horrid 
tragedy ; and with admirable ad- 
dress, lost no time in possessing 
himself of their persons. He now 
holds them as hostages for the safety 
of the lady, and proclaims his in- 
tention to detain them till she is re- 
purchased, and brought, unharmed, 
to his protection. This bappy result 
ofhis humane exertions he expects 
daily to arrive ; but, meanwhile, 
does not deem it proper to stir from 
the redoubt till she really shail ap- 
pear; and so exchange the most 
horrible servitude, for those respect- 
ful consolations which every hamane 
mind would be solicitous to admi- 
nister to her wretched state. This 
poor lady’s calamity is one instance 
out of many, of the barbarity with 
which these hereditary plunderers 
maltreat their unfortunate captives; 
and, indeed the stories we are daily 
told, of the refined, or rather savage 
cruelties, practised on the defence- 
less human creatures who fall in 
their way, are cnough to shake the 
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resolution of any young traveller 
commencing a journey through so 
perilous a country.” 


OWAIN GLYNDWR, 
(From a Manuscript Tour in Wales.) 


THERE are few tracts in North 
Wales, of equal extent with the road 
from Llangollen to Corwen, which 
present so beautiful a variety of 
scenery, and are so powerfully in- 
teresting in an historical point of 
view. About four miles from the 
former is Glyndyfrdwy, a delightful 
spot, and celebrated as having once 
witnessed the generous hospitality 
of the “ last of Cambria’s Patriots, 
wild Glyndwr.” <A green hillock, 
surrounded with oak and fir-trees, 
marks the place where the mansion 
of the chieftain was situated, and all 
the signs that now remain of it, are 
a few lvose and straggling stones, 
scattered about on the eminence. I 
have always entertained an enthu- 
siastic veneration for the character 
of this heroic Welshman: but I am 
well aware that he has been often 
depreciated as an incorrigible trai- 
tor—as a cruel and blood-thirsty 
rebel. Ido not, however, acknow- 
ledge the justice of this accusation. 
We are not to estimate his actious 
by the nice standard of civilized 
judgment, nor must we overlook his 
own private wrongs, and those of 
his suffering countrymen. Plunged 
as Wales then was in a state of 
the most oppressive slavery, the re_ 
volt of her brave people was an act 
of venial, nay of commendable seli- 
defence, rather than of traitoroug 
disloyalty; and that man mus¢ 
have been bold and patriotic, in- 
deed, and without one single parti- 
ele of treason in his heart, who ven- 
tured to restore his country froa a 
domination so despotic and power- 
ful. Owain Glyndwr would not 
have been that man, had he not 
been driven to arms by infamous 
and unendurable oppression. Amid 
the recesses of his native bills, and 
in the bosom of an affectionate fa- 
mily, he lived in an unambitious 
contented retirement, delighting all 
with his hospitality, and dispens- 








40 Owain 
jag numerous blessings among 
his devoted and happy depend- 
ants. But a malicious tiend broke 
in upon his solitude, and disturb- 
ed the even tenour of his life. 

Lord Reginald Grey of Ruthin, 
who had large possessions contigu- 
ous to those of the Welshman, upon 
some frivolous pretence or other, 
seized a considerable portion of land 
which had long been the property 
of the Glyndwrs; nor would he give 
it up, till a suit in the courts of law 
was decided in favonr of his adver- 
sary. This happened in the reign 
of Richard the Second; and when 
Henry the Fourth ascended the 
throne, Grey, relying on the hing’s 
protection, again seized those lands 
which had been legally awarded to 
Owain, The chieftain sought re- 
dress by a petition to Parliament, 
but without effect, as his application 
was not even noticed ; even this, 
aggravating as it must have been 
toa choleric Welshman, was not 
suflicient to provoke retaliation : 
there wanted, however, but another 
provocation, and that was quickly 
given. When Henry went on his 
first expedition against the Scots, 
he summoned all his chieftains to 
attend him with thei: vassals, and 
Glyndwr amongst others was or- 
dered to attend the monarch with a 
certain number of his retainers. 
The writ of summons for his attend- 
ance was entrusted to Lord Grey, 
who purposely withheld it, tillit was 
to late for the chieftain to obey: and 
the crafty nobleman then represent- 
ed tothe King, that Owain’s absence 
was the result of his disobedience, 
obtaining at the same time a grant 
of all the Welshman’s land, who 
was forthwith declared atraitor. It 
will be readily imagined, that this 
insult was too provoking to be en- 
dured unresistingly. Owain had 
endured enough already, and, with 
a chosen band of trusty followers, 
he laid waste the territories of Lord 
Grey, and soon recovered those 
lands, which had been so unjustly, 
taken from him. But this was not 
all. Ile had long witnessed the 
miseries of his country, smast- 
jng,as it was, under the tyrannic 
yoke of England, and he determined 





Glyndwr. 


if possible to break this yoke, and 
restore Wales to her ancient inde. 
pendence. Besides, he must hearii- 
ly detested the usurper Boling. 
broke ; for he was ardently attach. 
ed to his unfortunate predecessor, 
and had served in weal and woe 
with the most affectionate and un- 
remitting fidelity." There was yet 
another, and a powerful, incitement, 
Owain was a lineal descendant from 
the Royal House of Wales, and the 
sceptre of the principality might be 
the reward of his valour. It wasa 
splendid prize, well worth a contest ; 
and England and Wales were soon 
involved in one of the most disas- 
trous civil wars, which ever shook 
the stability of the English throne, 
Long and eagerly did the Welsh 
contend for the recovery of their 
rights: and, although they were 
cousidered in the outset as a puny 
barefooted rabble,+ they speedily 
proved themselves the worthy inhe. 
ritors of their fathers’ heroic pa- 
triotism and sturdy valour. But 
the strong arm of England finally 
prevailed, and the Welsh were cast 
into a state of deep and merciless 
bondage, from which they did no 
emerge till the union of their coun. 
try with England. But, notwith- 
sianding the ill success of Glyndwr, 
his undaunted spirit was unbroken 
and unsubdued tothe last; and the 
English Monarch (Henry Filth) did 
not deem it derogatory to his dig- 
nity to propose to him terms of 
mutual accommodation. Death, 
however, put an end to all the hero's 
enterprises ; and, although more 
than four centuries have elapsed 
since he fought the battles of his 
country, the fame of his gallant 





* Glyndwe adhered to the cause of 
Richard the Second till the very last, and 
was taken prisoner with bim in Flint 
Castl>. He was knighted by this monarch, 
and appointed his scutiger, or bod y-squite. 
Whea Richard was deposed, he retired to 
Wales, where he resided till provoked w 
rebellion by Lord Grey 

t The Bishop of St, Asaph recommended 
in Parlivweut that measures somewhat 
les« severe should be adopted with regard 
to Owain Glyndwr, and his partisans. He 
was answered by one the English Peersim 
these words, ** Se de ellis scurris nudipedt 
bus Nuncurae,’ 
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achievements still lives unfaded in 

the breasts of his admiring coun- 

trymen. Well, indced may wesay 

of him — 

And he was once the glory of his age, 

oe with every virtue 

Of civil life adorned, in arms excelling. 

His only blot was, that, too much pro- 
voked, 

He raised his vengeful arm against his 
sovercign. 








It was a lovely evening when we 
stood on the mount where the Cam- 
brian Patriot dwelt of yore; and 
the birds, as they nestled in the 
oaken boughs above us, carolled in 
gladness their grateful song to the 
departed day. We satdownon one 
of the stones, which had perhaps 
formed a part of the chieftain’s 
mansion, and indulged ourselves 
with one of those delightful reveries, 
which the serenity of the evening, 
the extreme beauty of the fertile 
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dell, and the romantic associations 
connected with it, were so well cal- 
culated toinspire. Heredid he ex- 
ercise those hospitable rites, which 
so well became the Welsh Knight, 
and the man of goodly substance. 
Here was it that the first sparks of 
that valour were kindled, which 
burnt so fiercely ere they were 
quenched forever! Here, perhaps, 
were witnessed those signs, which 
are said to have ushered the Patriot 
into the world,—the “ fiery shapes” 
in the heavens, the “ frighted flocks 
and herds”—and all those portents 
which marked him extraordinary ! 
And here was raised the voice of 
mourning and woe, when death con- 
quered that spirit which man could 
never conquer! And whereare the 
tangible signs of his existence ?— 
Alas! there are none in the secret 
valley of the Dee! 





POETRY, 


a 


ODE TO DISAPPOINTMENT, 


Yrs—fell tyrant—yes— 

I feel thy with’ring blight! 
Thy baleful wings areround me spread ; 
The sky to me is now arrayed, 

In all the gloom of night ; 

The sun's gone down, 
Tho’ scarcely noon, 
And I must wander on without a moon, 


My fancy dreamt a dream, 
And fancy’s dreams are fair,) 
Methought a prize to me was dealt 
By Fortune—when I straightway built, 
A castle in the air !— 
You mocked the toil, 
And grinned the while, 
To see Hope prostrate lie beneath the 
ruined pile. 


Again my fancy slept, 
Again she dreamt a dream— 
Through gloomy meads methought I 
strayed, 
Led by some ‘loving much-loved maid, 
And love was all the theme ; 
This cup so bright, 
Brimmed with de lig ht, 
You some d upon the cround, and all 
gain was night. 


How could my fancy sleep, 
When waking was to sigh ! 
Or how again of Friendship dream, 
(Sweet Sensibility’s fond > row: 
When you alone were by, 
Whisp’ring near, 
In the dull ear, 
The substance is in heaven—why woo 
the shadow here ? 


But, lo! a light appears ; 
The fiend now is tlewn— 
Aud Hope revives—I saw her stand— 
She waves me with her silver wand, 
And bids me fearless on ! 
! follow fain, 
For in her train, 
I see friends, fortune, love, and ail is day 
again. 


TO CONTENT. 


Content! thy throne, as was thy birth, 
Is in supernal realms ; of earth 

No denizen art thou ; 
Then, much as I may wish thee mine, 
I will not bend before thy shrine, 

Nor waste fur thee one verse. 
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Thou art the theme of poets’ lays, 

The idol of the savages’ praise, 
Who bid mankind be free 

From human passions and desires, 

All the wild tumults hope inspires, 
And seek alone for thee. 


*Twere right ; did not experience teach 
How useless is the truth they preach— 
** Content is happiness.” 
We knew it, but as well we know 
There is no happiness below, 
Thou stranger here no less. 


The tenant of the lowly cot 
Finds thee no sharer of his Jot, 
As dreaming bards still chime ; 
Thou fliest from peasant, prince, and 
sage, 
From ardent youth, from hopeless age, 
Each sex, and rank, and clime. 
And nature too, hath given the breast 
A fiery spirit of unrest, 
Which bids content dspart ; 
And cries unceasingly within, 
“ On—something find to chase and win 
But say not what thou art.” 


’ 


Wealth,rank, and power,lead mortals on 
With hopes of joy that oft is won, 
Tho’ short, imperfect, vain ; 
But who seeks thee, and spurns at these, 
Seeks what on earth heaven's fixed 
decrees 
Forbid him to attain. 


Star of their course, let virtue shine, 
And all they may of bliss divine, 
She gives mankind to feel, 
And gives to those who seek the strife, 
Of power and fame, as those whose life 
Ne’er own ambition’s real. 


Then, goddess, tho’ thy lover, I 
Forswear myself thy votary,— 
To Hope alone | bow, 





Poetry, Se. 


Whose joys, still withering and still 
blooming, 
Are yet more real than aught illuming 


This dreary path below. 





TO A FRIEND. 

BRoTHER in soul! Oh! who can break 
the bond, 

That twines thine image with my hopes 
and fears ? 

It is not Fancy’s ardor, wildly fond, 

Nor transient intercourse, that thee 
endears 3 

But thoughts, pursuits, and feelings 
that respond 

In tried reality ; and chequer’d years 

Of proved regard, with faith, that looks 
beyond 

Vain reason’s prospects throngh this 
vale of tears. 

Eternity shall crown our perfect love— 

Life is too short for friendship such as 
ours : 

Ah! still, together, may we onward rove 

Thro’ the brief scenes of time's few, 
fleeting hours, 

Until, together gently loosed from this, 

Sear our freed spirits to a world of 


bliss! 





MARRIAGE. 


Ler the good man for nuptial rights de- 
sign'd, 

Turn over every page of women kind ; 

Mifrk every sense, aud how the readings 
vary, 

And when he’s read em’ through—why 
Jet hima marry ! AQuiz. 





ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 


PRIZE ENIGMA. 

Usnvrt I flourish ‘midst the storms of 
care ; 

And tho’ a cumb’rous load of earth I 
bear, 

With rapid-speed I rove from pole to 
pole, 

Nor can insidious man my flight con- 
troul. 

O'er Zembla’s rocks and Libya's sands 
I hie, 


In distant courts become a secret spy, 
I make my voyage v’er the liquid world, 


Where winds have bluster’d and the 


billows curl'd, 


| view the numerous nations of the deep, 

Where vast Leviathans their empire 
keep ; 

And know (tho’ strange it may appear to 
you 

I can recal past ages to my view. 

In me what graces, what pure virtues 
shine ! 

What heavenly forms and inmate beau- 
ties join ! 

Yet oft, alas! I stoop to low desire, 

And dvat on earth, and fancied good 
admire. 

Tvo oft my thought 
dispers’d, 

While I in grosser clay remain immers > 


are sully’d and 
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But, as the gen’rous falcon, loug im- 
mur'd 

In doleful cell, by osier secur'd, 

Lameuts her fate, ‘till flitting swift- 
ly by 

The wrial prize attracts her eager eye, 

Impatient of her jail, aud long de- 
tain’d, 

Breaks thro* the bounds her liberty re- 
strain’d ; 

And having gain'd the point by Heaven 
design’d, 

Soars "midst the clouds, and proves her 
high-born kind : 

So when awaken'd, | impartial view 

My wondrous self, and my own ways 
pursue : 

How vain's the transient show of things 
around ! 

What worthless baits are guilty plea- 
sures found! 

Ilaugh with scornful pleasures at the 
rage 

And the vain blust’ring of the frantic 
age ; 

The transient glory ofthe world despise, 

And with an upward flight affect the 


skies ! 


PRIZE CHARADE. 


My first, if lost, is a disgrace, 

Unless misfortune bear the blame ; 
My second, thongh it cant replace 

The heavy loss, will hide the shame : 
My whole has life, and wings the air, 

Delights in sweetness to repose, 
Oftimes, unseen, attends the fair, 

Aud sips the honey of the rose. 


PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


No 1. 


Reguirep a number consisting of 
three places, whose digits are in har- 
manic progression, such, that if the 
cube of the sum of the first and second 
be multiplied by the square of the third, 
the product is 12546, and if the cube of 
the sum ofall three be divided by double 
the second the quotient is 274). 


No 2 


A suine 30 inches long, being loaded 
with a stone whose weight is 5 ounces, 
is made to revolve with such a velocity 
that it completes a revolution in two 
fifths of a second, and atthe end of such 
revolution, the stone is discharged. To 
what distance will it tly supposing it to 
be thrown in the most favourable direc- 
tion, with respect to the horizon and 
that the earth's diameter is 7970 miles ? 
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The authors of the best answers to the 
Prize Enigma, Chorade, and Questions, 
received previous to the 30th of July, will 
be entitled to the Third Volume of the 
New Series of this Work, handsomely 
bound. 





ENIGMA. 
By P. Gove, of Exeter. 


Ye Bards well skill’d in enigmatic lore, 
Who readily its mysteries explore, 
You know full well that time flies fast 


away, 

And all things here mortality display. 

Let nut, amid the wandering train of 
thought, 

My sacred precepts ever be forgot ; 

To-morrow’s sun, perhaps, you may not 
see, 

Your sands be run, and all eternity. 

See beauty fades ! behold the blushing 
rose! 

Directing you unto your last repose : 

See lovely youth ! array’d in blooming 
health— 

A blessing of more value far than wealth, 

Should sickness stretch its withered, 
palsied hand, 

No mortal can its influence withstand ; 

How chang’d the scene! the face so late 
array’d 

Wiith smiles, is soon o’er cast with 
mournful shade ! 

Wakeness and languor soon the nerves 
oppress, 

And strong commotions 
breast. 

In those afflicting scenes, tis I impart 

The greatest comfort to the humau 
heart: 

Make me your study in your youthful 
prime, 

Follow my dictates, Iam all divine ! 

A heavenly cherub, eminently bright— 

The surest guide to infinite delight ; 

My precepts pure do clearly point the 
“ ay 

To the bright regions of eternal day. 


agitate the 





REBUSES. 


By J. Tuff, of Charmouth. 


Har athing in which misers deposit 
their gold ; 

What the Gipsy must have ere your fate 
can be told: 

These parts, when connected, will bring 
to your view 

An excellent liquor, disliked by few. 
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By Frederick Burrington, Crediton. 
Wuar is it, when Sol tothe western 
hills bends ? 
What twines round the oak ‘neath the 
forest's dark shade ? 
What brightens the landscape and co- 
vers the plain ? 
And what, after puss, eager rush 
through the glade ? 


The produce of sorrow ? the colour of 
morn ? 
A passion maliguant, that stimulates 
crimes ? 
And an hero of Britain, whose fame will 
he borne 
To ages remote on the pinions of time! 


Th’ initials arrang’d in progression un- 
fold 
The number of years (which you'll 
quickly descry) 
That down time's impetuous current 
have roll’d, 
Since day's genial brightness first 
dawn'd on my eye. 





ANSWERS. 





By F. Burrington, of Crediton, to J. 
Tuff's Charade, April 30th. 
"Moncsr Flora’s tribe the modest 

SNowDROP’s seen ; 


The pieasingharbinger of verdant spring 


J. W. of Charmouth, has answered 
this Charade. 


By John, of Exeter, to H. 1 Pope's 
two Charades, inserted March \V2th 
and April 9th. 


Tor. friend of my bosom is gone, 
Amanda's bright spirit has fled ; 

The NAPKIN, that once was his own, 
Now wraps up his cold lifeless head. 


With him I hope soon to appear, 
Aud from Dovracr. be perfectly free ; 
No kerchief, to wipe the fallen tear, 
Shall | want when Amanda I see. 


By P. Gove, of Exeter, to John of E-re- 
ter’s Charade, inserted April 9th. 


How oft eer quarter day arrives, 

To save his reut the Tenant tries; 
But, when his efforts tail, 

His goods are seiz'd, exposed to sale— 

And to conclude the mournful tale, 
Hiimself lodg'd fast in gaol. 





Cnarades, Rebus, §c. 


By JW, of Charmouth, to 7, Tuff’s 
» Charade, Aprit Wth, 


AN ague will cause its victim to shake, 
Some thousands are slain by the 
spear ; 
Unite these together, they'll make 
Great SHAKSPEARR, the poet, appear. 
, of Charmouth, has answered 
this Charde. 





By the same, to C. L..af Charmouth's 
Enigma, 
Whew Solhis daily course bad run, 
My Suapow left me all alone. 
J. Tuff, of Charmouth, has answered 
this Enigma, 


By the same, to P. Gove's Enigma, of 
Exeter. 
Tue Foxcur when us'd by men of 
sense, 
Sets forth their wit and eloquence. 
J. Tuff, of Charmouth,and , of Char- 
mouth, have auswered this Charade. 





By P. Gove, of Exeter, to F. Burring- 
ton's Charade, April 30th. 


PREPARE, my soul, to meet that solemn 
day, 

When yon vast firmament shall melt 
away, 

When stars shall drop from the dissolv- 
ing skies, 

And bursting from their Tomps* the 
dead shall rise ; 

The Sun, bright orb! 
yield its light, 

Or the pale moon illume the darksome 
night ; 

The planet train no more in orbits run 

Their circling courses round the glori- 
ous suh; 

Comets, and lightuings, shall disgorge 
their ire, 

And dire eruptions set this globe on fire. 

Through heaven's wide vault the last 
loud trump will sound, 

Andevery guilty soul with terrors wound, 

* And thou my soul (oli! fall to fervent 
prayer, 

And let the thought sink deep!) thou 
Shall be there.” 


no wore shall 


This Charade has been answered by 
J. Tuff, of Charmouth ; of Char- 
mouth; and J. W. of Charmonth, 


* Tombstone, the auswer. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Epitaph of F. R. is not at ali to our taste ; 


the idea is old, and the execution 


very inferior. —HWe should be very happy to oblige R. H. if he would put it in ow 


power ; 


roll'd—ercced aur complaisance, —Ih hen 


tend to his productions 


but, really, such rhimes as rend and remains—coat and notes—whole and 


TW can write shall at 


TUMMAT, We 














